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THE ART AMATEUR 
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Leanato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Dan John.— Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

Much Ada About Nothing. 

HE trustees of the Hallgar- 
ten Art Scholarship Fund 
and of the Harper Art 
Scholarship Fund, having 
wisely joined forces, have 
now the income from about 
$10,000. With it they pro- 
pose to establish a com- 
petition tor a European art 
scholarship of one or two 
years' duration, the second year to be dependent on 
the progress of the student. " Works of art of every 
description will be admitted to the competition," 
which is open to all resident students of the United 
States under thirty years of age. Competitors are in- 
vited to " submit as complete a representation of their 
work as possible, such as studies from the life and the 
antique, sketches from nature, original designs in 
black and white and in color, and works of sculpture, 
all without regard to material employed." Certainly 
these conditions are liberal enough to satisfy even the 
most captious. The competition will be on the first 
Monday in December. The judges will be Messrs. St. 
Gaudens, W. M. Chase, O. M. Warner, A. H. Thayer, 
J. A. Weir, F. D. Millet, T. W. Dewing, Shirlaw, and 
Gifford. Mr. J. C. Beckwith is secretary, and will give 
any further information that may be required. 



The Studio, originally published weekly " in the 
interests of artists," has passed into the hands of Mr. 
Clarence Cook, and henceforth will come out "fort* 
nightly, excepting during the months of July and 
August." The name of Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent 
appears as publisher. It would be difficult to find two 
gentlemen in the United States with a fuller knowl- 
edge of art matters, past and present, than Messrs. 
-Cook and Feuardent, and the readers of The Studio 
may be sure now of getting trenchant criticisms on 
current topics in a setting of unimpeachable English. 
The first number of the journal apparently has been 
written entirely by the editor, and this is equivalent 
to saying that it is all readable and instructive. As 
a purely literary art paper, indeed, it is certain that 
nothing so good has hitherto appeared in this country. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that it will receive the 
financial support it so richly deserves. 



SOME notes on counterfeit curiosities and works 
of art drawn from M. Paul Eudel's articles in Le 
Figaro have already been given in The Art Ama- 
teur. These articles have now been published in 
book form by E. Dentu, Palais Royal, Paris, and a 
most entertaining and instructive book they make. 
As it is unlikely to fall into the hands of many of the 
readers of this magazine, who are nevertheless inter- 
ested in its subject matter, I make no apologies for 
recounting a few more of M. Eudel's anecdotes, and 
giving the gist of his observations upon them. 



In the first place, he assures amateurs that it is no 
shame to them if they are now and then taken in, for 
there is no cabinet of curiosities that is without its 
quota of false pieces. In spite of the experience of 
the directors, the provincial museums of France, and 
even those of the capital, contain them. The grand 
cabinet of medals of the National Library holds a 
certain number of pieces notoriously false. It is un- 
necessary to confound the fraudulent works with the 
still more numerous imitations, which, being open 
and avowed copies, are at the same time generally so 
ill done that it would be impossible that they should 
deceive the most unlearned. These imitations, espe- 
cially common in the potter's art, serve a good purpose 
in helping to create a more refined popular taste, and 
they should not be classed with the stock of the 
'* truqueur" and the " brocanteur." Neither should 
the numerous and respectable class of workers whose 
trade it is to restore or repair damaged works of art 
be classed with the obscure rascals who take good 



care not to come themselves before the unsuspecting 
public, that buys their counterfeits from their partners, 
who pretend to know nothing about the objects for 
which they ask fancy prices. These last are numer- 
ous enough, wily enough, and successful enough to 
demand a book all to themselves. 



M. EuDEL admits that the subject of prehistoric 
art is not his strong point ; still he has one or two 
pretty little stories at the expense of archaeologists. 
A member of the Academy of Inscriptions was asked 
one day to examine a curious little earthen pot mark- 
ed with the four letters M. J. D. D., and to explain 
the legend. After some consideration he gave it as 
his opinion that the little vessel was a relic of Gallo- 
Roman times and that the inscription meant " To the 
Great Jupiter, God of Gods" (Magno Jovi Deorum 
Deo), whereupon he was told that the pot was a mus- 
tard pot ; that it had never been consecrated to Jupi- 
ter, and that the inscription meant simply " Moutarde 
Jaune de Dijon." The story of the finding at Beau- 
vais in 1881 of hundreds of prehistoric battle-axes, 
flint arrow-heads, and the like, made by workmen 
who wrought from engravings of real objects found 
at Abbeville and Amiens, and several other little his- 
tories of the same sort, tend to show how easy and how 
profitable it must be to fool our friends the archaeol- 
ogists. The only bit of finesse needed in this trade is 
to give the newly-chipped flint the peculiar polish due 
to age. This is done by frying the stone axes, etc., 
in oil, or simply by the workman rubbing them from 
time to time on the seat of his corduroy pantaloons. 
The rogues make, at times, most laughable mistakes. 
They have manufactured hatchets of the stone age of 
marble, and have carved handles for them with tools 
made of steel. 

* 

From the Black Forest come most of our fine 
agates. The workmen there are very poor, and have 
but indifferent machinery. Among other things they 
make of their smaller stones are beads for necklaces, 
and of these numbers are useless because badly pierc- 
ed or chipped in the making. M. Eudel tells of a 
gentleman who had the idea to buy a quantity of these 
modern beads and sell them again as prehistoric or 
antique. In Vienna he sold a lot as Roman, in Lon- 
don a quantity as Celtic, and at Nantes some as 
Gallo-Roman. Finally he wished to dispose of the 
remainder to our author as lacustrine gems from 
Robenhausen ; but little as M. Eudel knew of prehis- 
toric art, he was aware that there are no lacustrine 
beads of agate or any other substance, and the fraud 

was brought to an end. 

* * 
* 

Passing by the chapters on Egypt and on Etruscan 
and other pottery, one finds in the article on glassware 
that the tear-bottles supposed to be dug out of Roman 
tombs, and whose great beauty is in the iridescence 
due to time and contact with the soil, are imitated by 
applying a coating of fish-scales with mucilage to the 
interior of the little bottles that confectioners use to 
hold comfits. One would not think that the ruse 
would have a great success. The reproductions of old 
Bohemian and Eastern glass, now so common in the 
shops, one would suppose would deceive nobody if 
offered as genuine antiques. They have too distinctly 
the modern look of articles turned out by the quantity 
and sold by sample. Yet Mr. Eudel- asserts that they 
are palmed off on amateurs, and also that the holes 
worn by chemical action in old stained glass are imi- 
tated with success by means of enamel paint. 



But in the matter of ancient coins and medals, not 
only are the counterfeits very numerous, but they are 
often made with the greatest ease by fine engravers or 
the more knowing manipulators of the galvanic bat- 
tery. It is so easy for a practised eye and hand to de- 
tect coins that have be,en cast— a method never em- 
ployed for the making of true pieces except for a short 
period by the Gauls— that one would suppose this 
method of counterfeiting would be given up. It is still 
practised, however, and M. Eudel gives the following 
means of detecting pieces so made : The figures are 
coarse and lacking in detail ; the piece is larger and 
has less density than the real ; the circumference 
almost always has had to be trimmed with the file. 



Pieces copied in the battery can usually be detected 
by their spongy or granular texture. But when struck 
with the die it is more difficult to tell false from real. 
AH then depends upon one's knowledge of the antique 
and of modern tastes and habits of working. Still, if 
one remembers that the ancient dies were not in hard- 
ened steel but in a composition, in which the outlines 
became softened a little by use ; that the ground of the 
figure was not, as now, flat, but slightly concave, and 
that the true antique patina will resist a washing with 
hot water, he need not be badly taken in. In the 
matter of antique jewelry, Etruscan or other, how- 
ever, M. Eudel warns us that, apart from the speci- 
mens classified in the museums and in well-known 
collections, almost everything of the kind is of recent 

fabrication. 

* * 

But of all the counterfeits, of all the rascalities, the 
picture-mongers are responsible for the greatest. To 
begin with the " Old Masters." The canvas — that is 
most often genuinely old. It is only the painting that 
is modern. It is baked in an oven to produce cracks. 
It is toned with liquorice -and lampblack. To save 
time it is fly-marked by means of a fine camel's-hair 
brush and sepia. And because true Veroneses and 
Bandinellis have become hard and resist an alcohol 
bath, the counterfeiters have created a wash of very 
thin glue which serves to give the most recent paint- 
ing this valuable quality. As for the really artistic 
side of the work, there are, as there have always been, 
copyists of great natural talent, skill, and patience, 
who can find no better work than this dishonorable 
trade of counterfeiting. Some of them may like the 
work. There are always men who prefer to gain 
their bread dishonestly rather than honestly. But it 
would doubtless be a great blow struck at the counter- 
feiting of pictures if the public were intelligent enough 
in matters of art to furnish honorable employment to 
the not very great number of really talented men who 
leave the art schools year after year. Of course, that 
other and still worse set of frauds, the incapables, 
whose art is mainly the art of the flatterer or the auc- 
tioneer, would have to succumb. But that only shows 
that the public has it in its power to wipe out two sorts 
of fraud at once. 

A curious source of frauds is found in genuine 
works which have been so badly treated by time and 
by the restorers as to be nearly valueless. They are 
scrubbed and scrubbed and scrubbed, until only just 
enough remains of the original work to give a charac- 
ter of authenticity to the painting which is afterward 
done upon them. Then, finally, there are monogram- 
ists whose sole work in life- is to counterfeit signatures 
of well-known masters. The story of the two Daniels 
in the Lions' Den by Rubens, one of which was sold 
at the Hamilton sale for 4800 guineas, which M. Eudel 
tells in illustration of this chapter of his book, will no 
doubt provoke some discussion in England. But he 
admits that it is not the only case in which two exact- 
ly similar pictures exist of which it cannot be told 
which is the original. There are two portraits of 
Leo X. — one in the gallery of the Offices at Florence, 
the other in the Museum of Naples— which are in a 

similar case, 

* * 
* 

A counterfeiter of rare dexterity, we are told, 
made use of his old mother as agent. He knew that 
a certain connoisseur was a great admirer of Greuze. 
The old lady was schooled to act the part of the house- 
keeper to a supposititious gentleman whose portrait 
had been painted by Greuze. This gentleman, who was 
dead, had willed to his old housekeeper — such was the 
story — a legacy of 600 francs per annum on condition 
that she kept this portrait in her possession. When 
the connoisseur was told all this he became, of course, 
impatient to be the owner of this unattainable pict- 
ure. He saw it. It was superb. The only means of 
acquiring it that he could think of was to offer the 
proprietor double the annuity that he supposed she 
was receiving. ' The old lady was well trained. She 
made the sign of the cross to preserve her from 
temptation, and immediately thereafter fell a victim to 
it— nothing could be more natural. Then covering 
the picture, so that its appearance might not strike her 
with remorse, she delivered it to the tempter, who dis- 
covered, too late, that her son and not Greuze was the 
painter. MONTEZUMA. 



